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for L iberation: 


by El I i e Fr i ed I a n d 


The International Literacy Confer- 
ences sponsored by the Guatemala Read- 
ing Association are always exciting learn- 
ing and teaching experiences. I had at- 
tended and presented at thefi rst three con- 
ferences, so I had an idea of what to expect 


when I went to Guatemala City for the 
fourth conference, in February 2003. 

I knew that Guatemalan public and 
private school teachers who attended the 
conference would be hungry for new ideas 
and strategies. I knew they would eagerly 
parti ci pate i n acti viti es and that they woul d 
readily ask questions about how to imple- 
ment them i n thei r cl assrooms. They would 
effusively express their thanks after every 
presentation, and would lineup totakeany 
written materials that were offered. 

I also knew that many of the teachers 
who attended this conference had grown 
up in Guatemala under an oppressive gov- 
ernment. They were educated in a culture 
of silence, in which it was dangerous to voice 
any ideas. Guatemalan educators are work- 
i ng to change the approach to educati on i n 
their public schools, but in many ways it 
has not changed. Most schools have few 
books or educational supplies, and teach- 
ers attend a year of normal school (in high 
school) as their only preparation to teach. 
Most teachers only know the methods by 
which they have been taught— rote copy- 
ing from the board and recitation. 

I n the ni neyears I 've worked with the 
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that many of them know about PauloFriere were striking to get books in their class- 


and his Education for Liberation, and want 
to know more. Some have worked with him, 
or with teachers who have worked with him. 
Others have heard about his work and his 
ideas. They are hungry for change, and they 
understand his ideas and approaches. They 
have lived with true oppression and are 
fighting to learn and practice democratic 
approaches to education. 

Sol decided to make my conference ses- 
sion a learning and teaching experience 
based on Friere's ideas. I didn't anticipate 
just how appropriate that would be. What 
follows is a description of the experience the 
conference parti ci pants and I shared at the 
Fourth International Literacy Conference in 
Guatemala. I believe it is an example of 
howto practice educati on for liberation. 

We began with identification and re- 
flection on the reality of the participants 
and thei r current work to i ntervene i n that 
reality. Through this dialogue, the content 
of the problem-posing method emerged. 
The parti ci pants wanted to I earn teachi ng 
strategies, and I offered a model of a les- 
son with strategies they could adapt and 
use for many purposes. The lesson culmi- 
nates in reflection, and is an experience 
that stimulates the deepening of critical 
understanding and awareness (which 
Friere calls Conscientizacao) (Friere, 
2003). 


rooms, to get basic educational supplies, 
and to be paid decent wages. When I ar- 
rived in Guatemala City for the conference, 
the friend at whose home I was staying 
picked me up at the airport. It was ten 
o'clock at night, but instead of going to his 
home he sai d we were goi ng to the Mini stry 
of F i nance, where about one hundred publ ic 
school teachers had been camped out for two 
days as part of the strike. They were trying 
toget the M i nistry's attention, and werethe 
focal point of the nation-wide strike. 

We drove into Guatemala City and 
parked by the Ministry of Finance. Before 
I could see anything I heard lively music 
blaring from loud speakers. We got out of 
the car and walked toward the music. 
There was a crowd of men and women on 
the plaza, next to a row of makeshift tents 
of blankets hung over ropes. Many were 
danci ng, and others were si ngi ng al ong with 
the music. Over the top of it all a few men 
were yell ing "Strike, strike!" and " Books 
for schools!" (in Spanish, of course) into 
megaphones. My friend grabbed me and 
whirled me into the dancing. 

These were the stri ki ng teachers. The 
atmosphere was celebratory, not angry, as 
I expected. People (not teachers) I had met 
in theGuatemala City airport had warned 
me to stay away from the Ministry of Fi- 
nance, saying that the strike demonstra- 
tion was dangerous, and that the 
teachers were volatile and ready to make 
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violence. But that was not true at all. Thl 
striking teachers were relaxed, friendM 
high spirited, even joyful. 

This was so different than what I am 
used to i n the U nited States, and so differ- 
ent from what I had been tfcld to expect, 


concerned with it and its ramifications. 
More hands than I could count shot up to 
be called on to speak. For the next forty- 
five minutes individual after individual 
stood and spoke with passion. About half 
of them were public school teachers, and 
the other half were private school teach- 
ers, artists, and others concerned with edu- 
cation and literacy in Guatemala. 

One after another they spoke about 
how vital education is to the future of Gua- 
temala, and they said that children have 
to learn to think for themselves, and so 
teachers haveto think for themselves and 
express themselves freely. They said that 
their government has tosupport education 
more, that they need books in their class- 
rooms and they need to learn new ways to 
teach. They said they do not want to teach 
by writing sentences on the board for stu- 
dents to copy. They were taught that way, 
and they knew few alternatives, but they 
said they wanted thei r students to partici- 
pate i n thei r I earn i ng, and to ask questi ons, 
solve problems, and think critically and 
creatively. 

The energy with which they spoke was 
the same energy I had felt among the stri k- 
ers campi ng out at the M i ni stry of F i nance. 
They were excited and passionate. They 
spoke with fervor but not hostility or an- 
ger. I asked the participants to describe 
how they felt when they expressed their 
ideas to the group, and wrote their re- 


that I had to ask why. M y fri end and other 
teachers there told me they were happy 
because they were finally taking a stand. 
They were stating their passion for and 
belief in education, and they were excited 
becausethey were united and speaki ng out. 

I began to realize then that these 
teachers were practi ci ng educati on for I i b- 
eration. They grew up in a country with a 
violently oppressive government, and were 
themselves educated into that oppressive 
system. N ow, however, as that is begi nni ng 
to change, they have looked critically at 
their reality and are taking action toward 
transformation (Friere, 2003). 

The striking teachers told me that 
they wereonly somewhat hopeful that any 
of their demands would be met. The gov- 
ernment officials had just agreed to nego- 
tiate with a small representative group of 
the teachers, but had also begun to fire 
stri ki ng teachers, assuri ng that they woul d 
not have jobs to return to after the strike. 
N one of the stri ki ng teachers were maki ng 
any money during the strike, and now they 
were facing the prospect of not being able 
to return to their jobs at all. There were 
indeed teachers striking all around Gua- 
temala, but it was not at all clear that 
they would in fact make a difference in 
educational policy or practice through this 
action. Yet they were ebullient, because 
they were taki ng action and sayi ng what it 
was vital to say. They were breaking the 


tunities for hope, no matter what the ob- 
stacles may be" (Friere, 1995, p. 8). The 
teachers knew there was a good chance 
their strike would not bring about the 
transformations they were seeking, but 
they also knew that the time was right to 
make a beginning. 


G^itUxd and JlibeAatincj, jb c 

I arrived at the room for my presenta- 
tion early, and it was already filled with 
peopl e. The energy of the peopl e i n t he room 
was high. It felt expectant and charged, not 
unlike the energy I 'd felt the night before 
outsidethe Ministry of Finance. I had been 
told by some Guatemalans I had talked 
with that most public and private school 
teachers supported the strike, but I had 
been told by others that the stri kers were 
a minority and that teachers around the 
country did not support them, and re- 
garded them as out of control and exces- 
sively volatile. 

Confronted with two opposing views 
of thesituation, I didn't know what the re- 
ality was. I didn't know how to interpret 
the charge I felt in this room of almost one 
hundred teachers, but I knew that if I was 
going to be true to my presentation topic 
"Education for Liberation," we had to ad- 
dress the political and educational reali- 
ties in which they were immersed. Friere 
calls this critical and liberating dialogue, 
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sponseson a large piece of newsprint. The 
list included "powerful, intelligent, in- 
spired, confident, effective," and other 
strong words. 

Next I introduced the discussion of 
Paulo Friere's work, and acknowledged that 
my title was drawn from his work, and the 
parti ci pants nodded in enthusiastic recog- 
nition. They knew that they had only expe- 
rienced what Friere called the "banking 
concept of education" in which "...the 
teacher talks about reality as if it were 
motionless, static, compartmentalized.... 
FI is task is to Till' the students with the 
content of his narration— contents which 
are detached from reality, disconnected 
from the total ity that engendered them and 
could givethem significance" (2003, p. 57). 

They knew they di d not want to teach 
that way. They expressed this fervently, 
then went on to express their frustration 
that they did not know how to teach any 
other way. They had only experienced rote 
teachi ng and I earni ng i n school . They knew 
the possibilities offered by different ap- 
proaches to learning and education, but 
they did not know what they could do next. 
They were fighting for some resources 
through the strike, but they had come to 
this presentation looking for other re- 
sources they needed. 

I knew I could participate in this mo- 
ment of educati on for I i berati on by offeri ng 
more information and examples of the 
ki nds of teachi ng and I earni ng these teach- 
ers h u ngered for. T he second pa rt of t he t i 1 1 e 


quetzal, the national bird of Guatemala, 
i s sai d to have fl own i nto the chest of T ecu n 
Uman in the moment of his death; this is 
whythequetzal birdisred.Tecun Uman is 
revered in Guatemala as a great hero of 
the M aya, but many adults actual ly thi nk 
of him with ambivalence. Many view him 
as overly naive, or backward, because the 
story says that he was defeated i n part be- 
cause the Maya had never seen horses be- 
fore, and assumed that horses and riders 
were one bei ng. B ecause of th i s, they ai med 
their arrows and spears at the horses, and 
did not stop the Conquistadors. 

Many Guatemalan elementary schools 
note this holiday by having children make 
headdresses and shields I ikeTecun U man. 

I have visited schools while children were 
engaged in this activity, and nochild I asked 
knew what Tecun U man did or why they 
were making headdresses and shields. 
They said he was a hero, but that was all 
they knew. Th i s i s a cl assi c exampl e of how 
important cultural and historical knowl- 
edge is left out of what we do in schools. 

The same ki nd of opportu ni ty i s mi ssed 
in the United States when teachers have 
children cutout turkeys and make Pilgrim 
hats at Thanksgiving. There are other im- 
portant historical and cultural aspects in 
these stories, but for my purposes both rep- 
resent stories of the history of oppression 
in our countries, and should be examined 
fully and critically in this context. 

The history of the M aya is always rel- 
evant for Guatemalan teachers and stu- 


to belong to the oppressed and becomes 
a pedagogy of all people in the process 
of permanent liberation.... In the first 
stage this confrontation occurs through 
the change in the way the oppressed 
perceive the world of oppression; in the 
second stage, through the expulsion of 
the myths created and developed in the 
old order, which like specters haunt the 
new structure emerging from the revo- 
lutionary transformation. 

The pedagogy of the first stage must 
deal with the problem of the oppressed 
consciousness and the oppressor con- 
sciousness, the problem of men and 
women who oppress and men and 
women who suffer oppression. It must 
take into account their behavior, their 
view of the world and their ethics....” 
(2003, pp. 54-55) 

Pnaxii: 

Ap^Mcation ^lUeosuj, In Action 

I created a structure for learning ac- 
tivities that would bri ng out this focus for 
the conference parti ci pants. FI owever, this 
structure can be adapted for any educa- 
tional level, from elementary school 
through high school. It can be varied to 
meet a number of different purposes and 
objectives, in addition to the understand- 
ing of oppression. I originally created it as 
an activity to teach reading and writing at 
the elementary level , si nee it i ncl udes op- 
portunities for students to do historical 
research and use it to write a presenta- 
tion to the class. I have used it with uni- 
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of my presentati on was "M aki ng the C I ass- 
room a P lace for Thi nki ng and Creati ng." 1 1 
was time to do that, as long as I remained 
true to Friere's dialogical process. 

I did not want to show these teachers 
how to do it" or teach them the right ap- 
proach, or even onegood approach. I wanted 
:o facilitate their dialogue, their thinking 
nd their creating. I also wanted to make 
sure I didn't assume that my educati* 
or cultural views and approaches wen 

for them or their si tu- 
t possibilities so 
inlays’ a|> 


dents, but in this political moment it could 
be particularly powerful, so I decided to 
create learni ng ^ti viti es that focused more 
deeply on Tecun Uman and the historical 
and cultural significance of the events of 
1524. 1 wanted tobeabletoguide the par- 
ti ci pants through learning experi ences that 
would begin with their culturally embed- 
ded understandings, but then challenge 
them to look«at these critically, and to un- 
derstand thepompl exi ties of learni ng avai I- 
able in thif’ cultural and historical story. 
Then we could also relate it to their cur- 
rent political and cultural r-eal ity. 


During my first trip 
February 1999 I had learned that Febru- 


F riere!s "pedagogy of the oppressed is 
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versity students to hel p them understand 
how to structure I earni ng experi ences that 
are truly student centered and creative. 

I knew that most of the participants 
i n the conference grou p were teachers who 
wanted strategi es to take away that they 
could use immediately in their classrooms. 
So I i ntroduced the activity by sayi ng that 
it could be adapted to focus on many cur- 
riculum goa I s. 1 1 i s a strategy for teacl 
writing, for reading and doing 
research, for oral presentation, 
standi ng history and culture, and for build 
ing confidence and self esteem. I encour- 
aged the parti ci pants to chan 
ture and purpose of the 
their students and situa 
cus on the curriculum 
emphasize. 


theMci^n land in 1524. PedrodeAlverado 
and his army delated Tecun Uman and 
the Maya. .In one. important myth, the 
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tion: 'The students— no longer docile lis- 
teners— are now critical co-investigators in 
dialogue with theteacher.Theteacher pre- 
sents the materi al to the students for thei r 
consideration, and re-considers her earlier 
considerations as the students express 
their own" (2003, p. 81). 

We turned to the list of qualities the 
participants had said they felt when ex- 
pressing their opinions, and I suggested 
we connect these qualities to the idea of 
heroes and heroines. The group immedi- 
ately responded with enthusiasm, saying 
how it is indeed heroictotakea stand for 
what you believein. In Guatemala that has 
been especially true, si nee for a longtime 
people were executed and "disappeared" 
for expressi ng thei r bel iefs. 

We extended our list of qualities by 
brainstorming about heroes/heroines. We 
made a list of qualities they have and ex- 
press. I wrote them down on a large news- 
print pad so everyone could see the list. 
The list included words like brave, strong, 
intelligent, compassionate, valiant, and 
dedicated. 

Now I took on the role of facilitator, 
and told the group that I would be doing 
what they could do in a classroom, and that 
the strategies I used should be changed 
and adapted to their situations, students, 
and to their own styles. I noted that this 
week was the holiday celebrating Tecun 
Uman, and that our list of words describ- 
ing heroes could beappliedtoTecun Uman. 
There was enthusiastic agreement with 
this. Then I said that from the Spanish 
poi nt of vi ew, these words coul d a I so appl y 
to Pedro de Alverado. He too was a hero 
who was strong, intelligent, and all the 
rest. There was an immediate chorus of 
"Boo!" and "N o!" from the group. 

This was the moment to challenge 
them to see the perspective they never look 
at: to understand their history more fully, 
and to I ook beyond the one-si ded vi ew they 
[e used to. So I reiterated that now we 
ci ng at t h i s 'from t he S pan i sh poi nt 
k' and they understood and were 
psee where we would go next. I 
at this activity would involve 
role-pla ^L an d- that it was im- 
j/hen they be- 

pportunity 
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Alverado. Theteacher can begin by review- 
ing the history and the myths related to 
the historical events. Alternativelythestu- 
dents can do this preliminary research to 
prepare for the activities. Once it is clear 
that everyone is familiar with the history 
and the characters, the teacher hel ps them 
get i nto role by demonstrati ng how to take 
on the qualities we had listed, and by guid- 
ing them through a process of becoming 
Tecun U man or PedrodeAl veradoby breath- 
i ng thequal ities i ntothei r bodies, and show- 
ing them in their physical language. 

For the group in role as Tecun Uman 
she would say something like: 

You are Tecun Uman. It is 1524. You are 
the great leader of the Mayan people You 
are strong, intelligent, and brave Show 
these qualities in how you stand, how 
you breathe, and how you hold your 
head. Know that you are a great leader, 
you have no room for sdf doubt or hesi- 
tation. Breathe power and sureness into 
your body, and show it in every aspect of 
your expression. You, Tecun Uman, know 
that today ships are arriving, and you 
know they bring invaders. You know you 
are likely to face defeat and death. The 
gods are unhappy today, as are your 
people; but you shall not fail them in this 
dark time. The heart of the great quetzal 
bird is in you and will sustain you. Think 
about what you shall fight for, and what 
you shall stand for. Breathe. Stand 
strong and sure for your people. 

Theteacher would guide those being 
Pedro de Alverado i nto role the same way, 
with thesamelist of qualities to take into 
their bodies. Then she might add, 

You are Pedro de Alverado, great con- 
queror, great Conquistador! You havetrav- 
ded far for the glory of Spain. You shall 
defeat these savages and show them the 
true light of civilization. You bdi e/e deeply 
in your cause You shall show these people 
the true way to a bdtter life, and you will 
reap the rewards of great service! Think 
now about all you shall fight for. Stand 
strong and sure for your cause 

All participants now stay in role, either 
as Pedro de Alverado or as Tecun Uman. 
The teacher gives them the direction to 
writeaspeech totheMayan people, in role. 
For those enrolled as Tecun Uman, their 
speech is to the Mayan people. The mo* 
ment in time is just before the Conquista- 
dors arrive. They are i nvadi ng wi^i a dead 
superior force, and Tecun Hi 
ing Uis peopl JUSefttlOH.-i 


stay in role as they write, by reminding 
them to sit up straight, to feel I ike a hero, 
tobeTecun Uman. This has a powerful ef- 
fect on students' writing. Research has 
shown that writing in role changes the 
power of what is written. 

Thosein roleasPedrodeAlveradoalso 
write a speech to the Mayan people, but 
the moment in time is different. They will 
give their speeches just after the Conquis- 
tadors have conquered the M aya. 

You have just killed their leader Tecun 
Uman and you are taking over their land 
and lives. Write your one minute speech 
to the Mayan people. 

When they finish writing, all partici- 
pants come out of role and transition to 
get ready to play a variety of roles. The 
teacher tel I s them they each get to be i n a 
number of situations and rolls. First: One 
person volunteers to give her/his speech as 
Tecun Uman. Everyone else is in role as 
M ayans (i ncl udi ng those who were previ- 
ously in role as Pedro de Alverado). The 
teacher helps them into role: 

The moment in time is just before the 
Conquistadors arrive to invade. Your 
leader Tecun Uman will speak to you. 
You are the great Maya. Respond to his 
words in role. 

Then each person who wrote a speech 
asTecun U man stands up, one by one, and 
delivers her or his speech to the Mayan 
people. The group, all in role as Mayan 
people, cheer, raise their fists, and rouse 
themselves for battle. 

N ow the teacher sets the next scene: 

Now it is the moment after the battle The 
Conquistadors have won. Half the group 
stays in role as Mayans; half become Span- 
ish soldiers. The Mayans sit on the floor 
while the Spanish soldiers stand among 
and over them, guarding them. 

The teacher assists the groupln cre- 
ating this situation, and encour 
to be i n rol e as powerfjj^ 
being forced to sit and lisl 
disperse themselves and < 
group of M aya, who sit on 1 

ered to RearJ 
Tffce Wio wr.pt e < 
their sp 
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of bei ng conquered and bei ng conqueror. I n 
addition, the enti re activity could be done 
again, with role changes. Those who wrote 
and delivered speeches as Tecun Uman 
wou I d do so as P ed ro de A I ver ado, a nd vi ce 
versa. This ensures that each person has 
thefull range of experiences and perspec- 
tives. 


Rejection and GtUtUxd GomAcajouAmcAA, 


The reflection after these activities is 
the most important aspect of the learning 
experience. This is when participants and 
teacher together stri vefor emergence of con- 
sciousness and critical intervention in real- 
ity. This authentic reflection considers 
peoplein their relations with theworld, and 
evokes the chal lenge to become committed 
to action (Friere, 2003). The teacher and 
participants should stimulate the discus- 
sion by asking questions such as: 


O What did you experience in each 
role? 


O What was it like to be Tecun 
Uman before the battle? Pedro de 
Alverado? What was it like to be a 
M ayan i n the moment when you knew 
the conquerors were coming? What 
was it I i ke to be a M ayan after the 
battle and be forced to sit at the feet 
of the soldiers and I isten to Pedro de 
Alverado? What was it liketo be one 
of those soldiers? 


O What was it liketo write in role as 
Tecun Uman and/or Pedro de 
Alverado? How do you usually feel 
when you write? 

O Do you have those qualities of he- 
roes and heroi nes that we I i sted? 


O What is it I ike to express passion- 
ately held beliefs? What ideas are you 
passionate about? 

O How did the Spanish view the 
Mayans and the Mayans view the 
Spanish? Who was right? 

O What is it liketo be oppressed? To 
be the oppressor? 

O When have you experienced or 
when do you experience oppression in 
your real lives? 

O How accurate were our portray- 
als? How can we find out what really 
happened? Where can we research 
t h i s h i story to get both poi nts of vi ew? 

O How could Pedro de Alverado and 
Tecun Uman both be heroes? Were 
they really? 


O What did you find yourself doing 
in role that might be a stereotype? 

O What situations in your country/ 
history are similar? 

O What is the effect of this history 
on your perspective about your coun- 
try and yourself? 

O Has your perspective on this his- 
torical story changed? What effect 
does that have on your perspective 
about your country and yourself? 

UeMAtoktA, the ActuUliei 

A variety of discussions and exten- 
sions can follow these activi ties. T hese 
role-plays are a powerful 
pi ori ng wri ti ng, speaki ng 
tics. People often have 
ences during role-plays su 
experience at the Guate| 

Conference was especi ally 
the group made immedi 
with their history and thel 
were living. 

When I returned toGua| 

2004 1 met widp teachers w 
the workshops© year and 
Some had tried tile activity 
it in our class, end weree* 
depth of crirfcal thinking 
showed. Others reported th 
using role-plays in their classrooi 
were experiment rig v^ith haying stu 
writejn role. S5me had picked up 
:of heroes/heroi nes and 
students to expei 

^^^B^gnihe poj 

[hey hacftalcenthei r own, 
ice ia,a workshop and had 
I i t, i n thei r own ways, i nto 




GuWesit RecMty: 

Since the ^eacUte/ii' St/ilhe 

The teachers' strike lasted several 
weeks, and ended without accomplishing 
much. Initially all striking teachers were 
fired by the government, and didn't know if 
they would be hi red back. They were i n fact 
hired back, and they did “win" a pay in- 
crease of one hundred quetzals a month, 
which is about twelve and a half dollars. 
They did not succeed in getting books or 
supplies for classrooms (Gonzales, 2004). 

Now that there is a democratic pro- 
cess in Guatemala, the government 
changes ©very four years. The government 
that was in power during the strike was 
voted out later in 2003. The new Ministry 
of E ducation has I i ttl e money, but they are 
now at least planning to put books in 
schools, and to create professional devel- 
opment for first grade teachers through- 
out Guatemala. 

Rosa del Carmen Gonzales, who was 
active in the strike, reported to me i n J uly 
2004 that teachers are skeptical about the 
government, bqthopeful that some change 
might c6me soggjipwever, they continue 
vork creatively for change, in classrooms 
vi ' BBOtv mnifcety chi (dren, and vi rtu- 
all Msching supplies. 
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fi 

hers in Guatemala have a practi- 
standing of educatioWor libera- 
s difficult for us in the-United 
'comprehend. They have experi- 
ced being silenced many times, some- 
times violently. They continue to struggle 
with real itie^wecan only imagine. In many 
©ctjOf teaching in Guatemala 
fBr Li fixation. 

.theoanJFtakethe 
think, toques- 
i, they afe 
re 
ition,. 
uppc 
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Photojournal 


School children 
in Guatemala 
wearing Tecun 
Uman headress. 
It is unusual that 
they have books. 




Children walking 
in Guatemala City 
near a city dump. 




The teacher 
of this classroom 
has attended the 
Literarcy 
Conferences. 

The classroom is 
arranged in groups 
instead of rows of 
desks with two or 
three children at 
each desk. 


On the steps 
of the catherdral 
in the city of 
Chichicastenango, 
Guatamala. 






The volcano Agua in Antigua, 
Guatamala. 



A kindergarten 
classroom. 

A few blocks and 
Leggos were the 
only materials 
available. 
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